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REPUBLICANS SWAMP 
COLLEGE STRAW VOTE 


Davis Wins in First Southern Colleges 
to Report: LaFollette Making Little 
Impression on College Students. 


\ 


That students vote along much the same 
lines as do their elders seems to be the 
indication of the third week’s balloting in 
The New Student’s nation-wide college 
straw vote. Not a single reversal is re- 
corded among the dozen elections which 
have been conducted to date. 

Among the eleven colleges sending in 
returns during the last week nine favored 
Coolidge and two Davis. LaFollette again 
failed to capture a single institution. The 
summary is as follows: 


Institutions Rep. Dem Prog 
Blue Mountain (Miss.) 5 167 0 
Cedarville (Ohio) 112 18 9 
Cornell (Lowa) 467 54 69 
Emory and Henry (Va.) 54 192 9 
Eureka (Il!.) 191 43 ll 
Muhlenberg (Penna.) 150 64 19 
(Debs, 3; Nations, 1) 
N. Y. Library School (N. Y.) 382 9 2 
Oxford (Chio) 107 37 5 
Cornell (Towa) 467 54 69 
Adelphi (N. Y.) 259 58 60 
Santa Barbara 
Dtaie Gviiege (Cal.) adi jo 6S 
(Ferris 1 vote) 
Total for week 2035 723 219 
Total to date 2818 903 224 


As practically all the results received 
thus far are from sections of the country 
traditionally Republican the above figures 
cannot be accepted as accurately representa- 
tive of student opinion. Not until West- 
ern and Southern institutions have cast 
their ballots can any forecasts be made. 

During the present week the balloting is 
expected to be much heavier. Monday, Oc- 
tober 20, was the day on which most of the 

(Continued on page 4, Col. 3) 


500 CADETS STRIKE BECAUSE 
FOOTBALL PLAYER IS FIRED 


—And Wieners Are Tough at Clemson 
Agricultura’ College, South Carolina. 
Poxe Ulimatum at President 


Over five hundred Clemson Agricul- 
tural College students, (Clemson . College, 
South Carolina), half the total enrollment, 
“walked out” late Tuesday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 14, declaring that they would not re- 
turn until the college authorit’es complied 
with certain demands embodied in a peti- 
tion presented earlier in the day. All ex- 
cept two hundred of the strikers returned 
the following day. Meanwhile 113 of the 
187 Seniors signing the petition had re- 
quested permission (immediately granted) 
to withdraw their signatures. 

“Wienies absolutely rotten’ and “chicken 
indisposed in every respect’ started the 
trouble according to the students’ version 
of the tale.. 

The climax of student indignation was 
reached next morning when R. F. (Butch) 
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Price 5 Cents 


Beethoven's Ninth 


When Beethoven had wrung from the in- 
struments of an orchestra every last mu- 
sical effect, he still needed more, more, 
more; the incomparable was to be accom- 
plished; he drew in Schiller’s Hymn to Joy 
and the power of the human voice: not in 
single units, but by the hundred. And so 
he created the Ninth Symphony, a pean 
of joy. 

The symphony at its best has been pro- 
duced in Germany with nine hundred 
voices. 

Now the one hundred and fifty best sing- 
ers of the University of California, South- 
ern Branch, are being given the oppor- 
tunity to sing in this symphony by Director 
Walter Henry Rothwell of the Los Angeles 
Philarmonic. 

They will be coached thrucut seven 
months, and the large numbers make it 
necessary to work in sections. This is the 
first rendering in Los Angeles. 


z 


Mr. Coolidee’s Subtle 


pect 


Best-Seller about 
the Colleges 


eo 


“Enemies of the Re} 
Reds Stalking Our College \V o- 


E are entirely out of sympathy with 

the efforts to poke fun at President 
Coolidge because of the hay-making episode 
in Vermont. President Coolidge arrived with 
motion picture photographers eight days 
after the hay was in, and come of it had 
to be pitched out again so that he could 
do the stunt. 

What actually happened was that Mr. 
Coolidge did a first-rate job in satire. It 
is required by American democracy that the 
President should do something like that 
and President Coolidge obliged American 
democracy, but he put in a joker: he carried 
the stunt into the absurd by arriving eignat 
days late. The joke worked. The supple- 
ments printed the pictures; the campaign 
managers ballyhooed; but anyone looking 
at the face of President Coolidge in these 
pictures will detect a scrt of grim ember- 
rassment, a sort of hesitancy before the 
hugeness of his own joke. 

We admired this absolute defiance of the 
traditions of the Yokels demanding that the 
President also should make a donkey of 
himself. 

As a matter of fact President Coolidg 
is no mean play-actor when it comes to a 
pinch. The LaFollette people now charge 
that the managers are investing ten mil- 
lion dollars in Mr. Coolidge’s act and the 
main note in this charge seems to be that 
of professional jealousy. 

Nor is Mr. Coolidge a mean playwright 
in the realm of satire. His is a subtle Art, 
not visible on the surface; reserved only 
for the few people capable of a deep-down, 
dry, New England wit which never ex- 
presses itself outwardly in more than a 
slight, twisted grin. 

(Continued on Page 2, Column 1) 


200 PROFESSORS OUT 
FOR R. LA FOLLETTE 


New Political Alignment Demanded 
in Signed Statement by Com- 
mons, Dewey, and 218. 


The event of the week was the state- 
ment, signed by 218 college professors, 
that a new alignment was necessary in our 
political parties, on the basis of progres- 
sivism and conservatism; and pledging 
their support to LaFollette. 


Among them are: 


Professor John R. Commons of Wiscon- 
sin, the outstanding American economist in 
labor proklems; John Dewey, Professor at 
Columbia, most outstanding American phi- 
losopher and educational authority; Wil- 
liam F, Ogburn, Professor of Sociology at 
Columbia University, and author of books 
on Sociology; Felix Frankfurter, Professor 
of Law at Harvard University and for- 
merly Chairman of the War Labor Policies 
Board; Robert Merss Lovett of the Eng- 
lish Department of the University of Chi- 
cago, and one of the editors of The New 
Republic. 

At the head of the alphabetical list is 
W. Lewis Abbott, Professor of Banking 
and Business Administration at Colorado 
College; and the subjects taught by the 
others are scattered throughout the whole 
curriculum, as their institutions are scat- 
tered throughout the country. 


Their statement follows. 

“In our judgment, Senators LaFollette and 
Wheeler should be elected because of the progressive 
platform on which they are nominated, the forces 
they represent in political life, and their personal 
character and record. 

“The time is ripe for a realignment in American 
polities in such a way as to make our parties stand 
for fundamental issues. 
between 
deminant elements 


There is a natural cleavage 
progressives. As the 
in both of the old parties 
resent a basic conservatism, progressives should now 


unite 


eonservatives and 


rep- 


even thoueh they differ in details. 


“Support of the LaFollette ticket will help greatly 
in the formation of a new party and the desired 
realignment of political forces. Such a party is 
particularly needed at the present time.as a medium 
through which the neglected interests of farmers, 
city workers by hand and brain, and others depend- 
ent on their earnings may be more adequately rep- 
resented, to the end that we may secure a 
satisfactory balance in our social life. 

“The vroposals of the Pregressive platform with 
respect to domestic issues look so generally in the 
right direction as to command the support of men 


more 


. and women who believe in social progress, thouch 


they hold different social philosophies. Further, 
the Progressive platform proposes to diminish the 
danger of war by dealing resolutely with the eco- 
nomic causes leading to war, by reducing arma- 
ments, by working for the outlawry of war by in- 
ternational agreement and by placing responsibility 
for making war directly on the conscience of the 
people. 

“Senators LaFollette and Wheeler have stood con- 
sistently for the nubic weal against special privi- 
leges, for honesty in administration and for malking 
governmental agencies more serviceable to the people 
and more responsive to their will. 

“For these reasons we intend to support the 
Progressive candidates in the present campaign.” 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 
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R. COOLIDGE does not write a 
play every year, for that would 
interfere with the pose of strong 
and silent man which is most es- 

sential if the satire is to be carried off. His 
magnus opus was the series of articles pub- 
lished in the Delineator beginning June, 
1922, entitled: “Enemies of the Republic.” 
These were written like ordinary articles, 
but they really form a play. Colleges may 
be flattered, for it was the destiny of our 
institutions of higher learning—no less— 
that formed topic of this drama. Ostensibly 
the colleges were headed for rack and ruin. 
In a startling first act entitled, after the 
manner of H. A. Woods, “Are the Reds 
Stalking our College Women?” Mr. Coo- 
lidge raises for the lady readers of the 
Delineator a trembling and wagging finger 
of alarm. 

The play is a little difficult, but at the 
head of it there is an illustration showing 
how the characters should appear on the 
stage. Eight college girls masked as sheep 
sit with expectant faces and forehooves 
primly crossed, before a monster of whom 
at the very first sight it will be judged that 
this is a wolf in sheep’s clothing; and on 
the blackboard in the rear appear, as a sort 
of prophesy of Mr. Coolidge’s later act 
(when he appeared on the hay field eight 
days late) the calculation 0+0=8. This 
is the lesson which the dark person has 
been teaching the college ewes. He repre- 
sents the Red Menace. 

And what do you suppose the ewes did! 
At Radcliffe in their school paper they 
“criticized the attempt to exclude the five 
Socialists from the New York Assembly”; 
from Vassar, a Miss Smith of the faculty 
went to Washington and heard Martens be- 
fore a Senate Committee and was “quite 
favorably impressed by- the Soviet Ambas- 
sador and struck by his moderation and 
intelligence compared to the narrowness of 
some of the Committee.” Here a climax 
approaches. The author has used the de- 
vice of italics to secure ~sharp emphasis. 
Elsewhere the atmosphere is only subtly 
suggested and the hideous apparition can 
only be sensed by the more acute theatre- 
goers. “I am neither optimistic nor pes- 
simistic,” writes another of the sheep in 
another women’s college paper, “I am just 
antagonistic”. 

But the dark and ominous wolf-like flit- 
ting figure who has inspired these calam- 
ities, the Red Menace, himself never ap- 
pears on the stage. 

These few examples will serve, we are 
sure, to show the intent and the atmosphere 
of the play. It sweeps from climax to 
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climax, the author using the method of 
combining one obscure, seductive and elu- 
sive bit of round-about evidence after 
another secretly to produce a lively sense 
of the presence of the villain. Toward the 
and we are told that a women’s debating 
team actually took the affirmative of the 
question: Resolved that the recognition of 
trade unions by employers is essential for 
collective bargaining! 


Coolidge always speaks later. 
So the most intense part of the 
play is the epilogue wherein Mr. 
Coolidge takes the audience into his confi- 
dence with a resounding appeal to patriotic 
sentiment in matters concerning the wel- 
fare of their daughters, and to the desire 
of all of us to perpetuate the Republican 
form of Government. It is up to the au- 
dience to kill the Red wolf and save the 
college women. 

The play was an immense success. The 
Delineator has only one office copy left. 
Patriotic mothers, Senators, sheiks, Rever- 
end Fathers, American workingmen and 
farmers applauded. Not the least flatter- 
ing thing about it to them was that the 
future of the Republic and of higher educa- 
tion lay in their own hands. There follow- 
ed bills in New Jersey demanding the cen- 
sorship of histories; and so effective was 
the drama that even when Princeton Uni- 
versity, respectable and medieval to the ex- 
tent of being a byword, opposed this legis- 
lation, the country became more than ever 
convinced that here was a new appearance 
of the menace in sheep’s clothing. 


HEY did not know that in this as in 
the hay-making episode Mr. Coo- 
lidge had with unbending features 
but with a twinkle in his eye pulled 

the great big joke on them. 

For this was a supreme example of the 
art of suggestion through judicious use of 
materials in themselves meaning nothing. 
The terrible quotation from the college 
paper about being “antagonistic,” Mr. Coo- 
lidge had actually clipped from the funny 
column. The question about collective bar- 
gaining was an ancient one which had ap- 
peared in the very first volume now hoary 
of the book College Debates, Affirmative 
and Negative; and the affirmative is now 
being upheld by Mr. Coolidge’s campaign 
managers. The expulsion of the five So- 
cialists from the New York Assembly was 
actually, as Mr. Coolidge knows, illegal and 
unconstitutional; and Mr. Coolidge, if noth- 
ing else, is a defender of constitutions. So 
of course he coldn’t really abject to Rad- 
cliffe girls criticising. Mr. Coolidge him- 
self was supporting Harding’s plans for a 
World Court at the same time that in his 
play there appeared his usual device of 
italics in alarm at the mere mention of the 
word “Internationalism”. 


HE remarkable thing about the 
whole production was that this wit, 


Bes SHAW uses prefaces; Mr. 


after all rather broad, did not be- 

come obvious sooner and to more 
people. In a matter which touches the wel- 
fare of the Republic, Mr. Coolidge should 
in all fairness have made public announce- 
ment of the fact that this was a grand hoax. 
The President’s haymaking stunt re- 
ceives our unqualified approval. It was 
genial, broad, and hurt no one. If the 
Yokelry fell for it, the joke after all was 
on democracy and the Democrats who made 
the “world safe for it.” Mr. Coolidge may 
be permitted his own little jokes in keeping 
the world “safe.” But the other thing 
might too easily be misinterpreted. There 
is a question whether even in the broadest 
of jokes it is wise for the Vice-President 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


False Rumors about 
Rochester Group 


To the Editor: 

The Editorial* in your paper on October 
4th concerning the 1924 Rochester Indus- 
trial Service Group has come to my atten- 
tion. I should like to correct the impres- 
sion which ‘your comment geems to indi- 
cate. As far as the Committee or any 
one else in Rochester knows at the present 
time, we shall promote an Industrial Serv- 
ice Group during the Summer of 1925. I 
am quite sure that you would not willingly 
wish to imply anything other than the facts 
in the case would seem to warrant. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GUY V. ALDRICH, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Rochester Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


*The paragraph in question was intended as a 
news article, not as an editorial. We are more 
than pleased to receive an authoritative denial of 
the rumors about the discontinuance of the Roch- 
ester Industrial Service Group. 

We are sorry that the caption, ‘We Sympathize,” 
was thought by many to imply an editorial attitude 
based on the rumors. It was meant as an excerpt 
from the report: “We . . hereby openly sym- 
pathize with the worker . . . ,’”’ and so was put 
in quotation marks. That it was ambiguous was 
our fault, for which we apologize. 

The Editor. 


A Note on Professor Baker 


To the Editor: 

Your recent item about Professor G. P. 
Baker is good news. If Professor Baker 
has been trying in vain for twenty years 
to get a playhouse built at Harvard, it 
means, aS much as anything else, that he 
has been too busy with ideas to succeed 
as a promoter. Would that there were 
fewer academic buildings in this country 
and more class-rooms like Baker’s. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN ROTHSCHILD. 


Naturalized Frats 


With the decadence of classical learning, 
Greek-letter fraternities at Harvard are 
fast going out of fashion. Last year the 
Falcon Club changed its name from Lambda 
Chi Alpha to its present name. Alpha Phi 
Sigma is following suit, and has given it- 
self a thoroughly English name, the Trident 
Club. In changing its name, the Trident 
Club is making no attempt to change its 
status. 


of the United States to label all liberals, 
radicals, uplifters and idealists, optimists, 
pessimists and antagonists together as 
enemies of the Republic. Aristophanes was 
probably the best conservative satirist who 
ever wrote, but he never used a device like 
that It might too easily be mistaken for 
narrowness, bigotry and small-mindedness 
on the part of the author, or even for down- 
right silliness. 

Then, too, we are nonplussed by the fact 
that the strong and silent man chose for 
his one outstanding departure from silence 
a work dealing with college teachers and 
students, presumably fairly intelligent peo- 
ple, and that the audience he chose before 
which to hold these up for humiliation were 
the lady readers of the Delineator, whose 
chuckles punctuated canning operations. 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Self-Government Declined 


Wisconsin is the state where the peepul 
are vastly concerned with government, but 
students at Milton College in that state 
treated self-government with an_ indif- 
ference which might be envied by Harvard. 

Milton now functions through “faculty 
government with student cooperation.” The 
faculty makes the rules and enforces them; 
the students co-operate with the faculty. 

A proposal to institute a Student Council 
with power to make (subject to approval of 
student body and faculty) “regulations 
governing student life,” was discussed at a 
mass meeting. 

The student president didn’t preside. He 
was at a football meeting. After the debate 
the girls said they had no opportunity to 
speak, which, the Milton Review admitted, 
was “almost true.” 

The proposal was lost, 68 to 13. 

The Review editorialized: 

‘We do not believe that the students of 
Milton will accept and obey rules made 
by the students themselves, functioning 
through this Student Council, any better 
than they will rules and regulations made 
and enforced by the faculty. In such a 
small school personalities are bound to en- 
ter into all questions of discipline, and the 
average student would rather trust his own 
case to the members of the faculty than 
to a body of nine students, who will sit 
as a sort of Court over his actions ... ” 


Reuben, Reuben 


Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinking 
What a great world this would be 
If the boys were all transplanted 
To the depths of Bering Sea. 


William Jewell (Liberty, Mo.) women 
students don’t want the impression to get 
abroad that this is their favorite tune. 

They have just been subjected to rules. 

They are forbidden to have dates on 
‘week nights,’ viz. Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, when no girl is allowed 
to be in masculine company after 8:15 
P. M. “Dates will be allowed only on Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday nights, unless 
to attend something of cultural ad- 
vantage... 

“The council suggests that on Sunday 
all girls attend Sunday School, at least, 
and church services. 

“No girl can attend any dancing party 
except the formal fraternity parties which 
are under chaperonage approved by the 
faculty. No girl can attend any dancing 
party unless she as the written consent 
of her parents.” 


See Page 1, Column 1 


The Atlanta Constitution, in an editorial 
analysing the “strike” said: “The walk- 
out of the student body of Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina’s justly famous agri- 
cultural institution, may possibly be 
charged up against too rigid military disci- 
pline in a school that is primarily indus- 
trial and vocational. The military unit is 
merely a feature of the coordinated activ- 
ities of the institution, and to place col- 
lege discipline, under such circumstances, 
entirely in the hands of a commandant, is 
so contrary to the human order of things 
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that full censure for the present unhappy 
state of affairs cannot be laid upon the 
1,200 or more students, most of whom have 
“struck” for a change in the order of 
things.” 


COLLEGE DRAMA 


By an American 


For the first time in its history, the Har- 
vard Dramatic Club will present a play by 
an American author. 

Each of the three eastern universities, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, has its own 
dramatic specialization. The Harvard Dra- 
matic Club has always made a point of 
introducing to America a new foreign play, 
never before staged here. Yale frequently 
goes in for something big, out of the way, 
from the Greek, Shakespeare. Princeton 
specializes in productions by its own stu-~ 
dents. 

The play which the Harvard Dramatic 
Club has chosen is Pedro—the King, by 
Miss A. Anthony Wyce of Boston. 


It is an American play, but the foreign 
setting beloved by cultured and superior 
Harvard remains, and the century is the 
fourteenth. Peter the Cruel of Castile 
(look him up) is the leading character. 

The Harvard Dramatic Club is not to 
be confused with the “47 Workshop” of 


‘Professor G. P. Baker (see The New Stu- 


dent, October 11). The Workshop is meant 
to train professional theatrical workers, 
and most of its students are graduates; 
the Dramatic Club is the amateur under- 
graduate organization. 


Nation- Wide Competition 


Nine groups of student players will ap- 
pear at Evanston, Ill, on December 30, 
from no one now knows where. Nine one- 
act plays will be presented. Nine groups 
of student players will depart again on 
New Year’s Day, and one of them will take 
away with it the Cumnok Silver Cup and 
$250 in money. 

The. prize is offered to “the group of 
American undergraduate students who most 
effectively produce and act a one-act dra- 
ma at Northwestern University on January 
1, 1925.” Northwestern students are barred 
from the competition, and the rest of the 


nation is invited: that is, to the extent of 


the first nine groups which register in the 
period between November 1 and November 
15, 1924, with Dean Ralph Dennis of the 
Northwestern University School of Speech. 
Twenty dollars must be deposited. 

The Cumnock Cup dramatic competition 
differs from the Belasco contest in that the 
former is limited to undergraduates, while 
the latter appeals to community, or Little 
Theatre, groups. 

Thus is reincarnated the competition of 
the guilds and the miracle plays. There is a 
corresponding freedom. Companies may be 
as large or as small as they wish to be, they 
can choose their own plays, but they must 
use set-pieces and furniture furnished by 
the University. Judgment will be rendered 
on the basis of 1. The choice of a Play; 2. 
Direction; 3. Acting. The play can be “any 
one-act comedy or a ‘heavy’ drama that can 
be presented in a maximum of forty 
minutes.” Forty tickets are given to each 
club for its friends. L. Cumnock founded 
the Northwestern University School of 
Speech in 1878. 
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JOURNALISTS 


Clean Humor 


The copyrighting of each individual 
magazine with subsequent permission to 
reprint given only to recognized magazines 
was favored in a resolution passed at the 
convention of the Mid-West College Comics 
held at the Sheridan Plaza Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

“This action would prevent the salacious 
type of magazine from using material from 
college comics,” says an account of the 
convention published in the Daily North- 
western. “In this way, college editors hope 
to discourage and if possible eliminate the 
publication of indecent and improper 
magazines.” 


The First of Its Kind 


In place of a weekly column of book re- 
views the Harvard Crimson is publishing 
The Crimson Bookshelf, a monthly maga- 
zine supplement containing “pungent and 
timely comments by writers experienced in 
the field with which the book deals.” Con- 
tributors will not necessarily be connected 
with the University. The Bookshelf is the 
only literary journal of its kind published 
by American undergraduates. A survey of 
“The Campaign Books,” a review of a re- 
cently published volume on “Modern French 
Music,” a study of the machinery of the 
“Military Intelligence,” and an article on 
“What Harvard Men Read,” are among the 
contents of the first number. 


JUST NUTS 


The Klan at Princeton 


‘ Fifteen miles north of Princeton, at 
Zareth, is a small institution called Alma 
College, presided over by a feminine bish- 
op and prophetess, the learned Dr. Bishop 
Alma White, founder of the sect of the 
“Pillar of Fire.” 

Last year the prophetess prophesied con- 
cerning Princeton. “For Princeton to try 
to remain indifferent to the Ku Klux Klan 
—if indeed it is trying to—is for Prince- 
ton to revolve, detached in her own little 
eddy of oblivion, while the rising tide of 
the greatest moral and political movement 
of the generation sweeps by...” 

The other day the tide swept irresistibly 
toward obscure Princeton. The action oc- 
curred in front of the Baltimore Dairy 
Lunch. The Ku Klux Klan advanced thith- 
er, and received a “rousing welcome” from 
the Princeton undergraduate body. 

Undergraduates poured into the street 
at the first sign of the hooded order. A 
long line of cars carrying Kings, Kleagles, 
and Knights, said the Princetonian, found 
the going rough. 

Blocked by some 800 students, car upon 
car tooted vainly in an effort to pierce the 
stalwart defense of undergraduates, who 
divested some of their robes, barred others 
from advancing, thwacked some upon the 
Lambdoidal commissure, which is a seam 
in the hinder part of the skull, and so wor- 
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ried, fretted, and disjointed the crusaders 
that “believe” (we quote from a greater 
authority than the Princetonian) “that it 
was the most horrible spectacle that ever 
one saw: Some cried unto Sanct Barbe; 
others to St. George; O the Lady Bishop- 
pess, said one; O Pillar of Fire and Right- 
eousness, rescue us, cried another; help, 
help, others cried; some vowed a pilgrim- 
age to the Klan-Klonklave; others sought 
flight to Zareth; Police, Police, Police 
shouted the rest, O save the Invisible Em- 
pire!” 

The Princeton police force came to the 
aid of the Invisible Empire. 

“Tf oblivion is destined for those who op- 
pose the ‘invisible Empire,’” said the 
Princetonian a year ago, after the original 
prophecy, “we will at least keep our heads 
above the rising tide of tar.” 


In The West 


@| The University of Kansas presents a 
new combination: an “Independent Club” 
which will endorse the Republican national 
ticket. Its local platform is anti-Klan, and 
its gubernatorial candidate the rampant 


€ 
William Allen White, chaser of the 
4 29 


A Course in Dancing 


A class “open to begin in dancing 
and to these who are anxious to learn the 
rdamentals of goed dancing’ was re- 


cently iInaug 
Kansas. Over seventy-five 
first lesson, 

open to the entire University, 


attended the 


are held every Friday afternoon, tho first 
half being devoted to the teaching of danc- 


1 


ing and the reminder to practising. A small 
sum is charged for each lesson. 

“The University recognizes the fact that 
dancing is the foremost form of social en- 
tertainment and is anxious to give students 
an opportunity to enjoy dancing to the full- 
est extent,” said the Dean of Women in 
granting the original petition from the 
men’s and women’s self-government organ- 
ization asking for the establishment of the 
class. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Demanding a Re- Alignment 


Student representatives from seventeen 
Eastern cclleges convened at Vassar, Sat- 
urday, October 18, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the presidential campaign. 

Then at the close of the conference the 
aud’ence was asked to participate in a 
straw vote. Coolidge won, hands down, 
321; Davis followed, 180; and LaFollette 
concluded, 86. 

The significant feature of the gathering 
was the vote taken among the delegates 
at the conclusion of the session on the 
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question, “Resolved: That this Conference 
favors a realignment of political parties in 
the United States on Conservative-Liberal 
lines.” 

The entire group of delegates—Repub- 
licans, Democrats and Progressives—favor- 
ed the resolution unanimously. 


40 Presidents for Davis 


The John W. Davis College League has 
been persuading college presidents. Forty 
heads of institutions have been added to 
the list serving as honorary vice chair- 
men of the league. (Charles W. Eliot, Pres. 
Emeritus of Harvard, is honorary pres- 
ident). 

Presidents Hibben of Princeton, Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar, Garfield of Williams, 
Mary KE. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke and 
Davis of Hunter already had agreed to 
serve, previous to this week. 


Neither Can Win 


When Cornell debates Colgate on October 
31, one member of the Ithacan team will 
advance the merits of Coolidge as a can- 
didate for the presidency, another wiil 
speak for Davis, and the third for La¥ol- 
lette. The Colgate team will make a sim- 
ilar division. At the close of the debate, 
the audience will vote on the respective 
candidates as influenced by the discussior 
of the speakers. 


600 CADETS DEMAND WIENERS 


(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 
Hollahan, president of the Senior Class and 
a member of the football team, was sus- 
pended for a year after what according to 
the students was an “unfair” trial on a 
“framed-up” charge of having drunk liquor. 

Early in the afternoon a petition signed 
by all but a handful of the Senior class 
was presented demanding: 

“1, An assurance that the food served 
in the college mess hall be of better quality 
and in sufficient quantity. 

2. The resignation of J. D. Harcombe, 
mess officer. 

3. The services of a matron. 

4, The reinstatement of R. F. Hollahan 
as a cadet.” 

A demand was included that action on 
the petition be taken before six o’clock 
that same afternoon. 

The Administration’s Side 

The administration’s reply is outlined by 
acting President Earle in an article in the 
Charleston News and Courier. “As to No. 
1, I confirmed my statement made on 
Monday that I was investigating the mat- 
ter and would do all in my power to see 
thal they noi only liad encugh to eat, but 
had sufficient quantity properly prepared. 

“As te No. 2, I told them I would not 
ask for the resignation of J. D. Harcombe, 
mess officer. 

“As to No. 8, I told them that we had 
not decided whether or net we would have 
another matron; that I was not going to 
get a matron until I was sure of getting 
the right kind, 

“As to No. 4, I told them how Cadet 
Hollahan could appeal from the decision of 
the discipline committee.” 

The latest reports indicate that while 
the cadets will continue their contest for 
better food, the request for the reinstate- 
ment of Hollahan will be withdrawn. 
Classes were practically back to normal 
enrollment on Friday. 
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REPUBLICANS SWAMP STRAW 
VOTES IN EASTERN TERRITORY 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 


elections were scheduled to be held. Re- 
turns will be reaching The New Student 
throughout the week. Our next issue 
should obtain a very interesting record of 
student opinion. 

Any college group wishing to conduct a 
straw vote in its own college can receive 
information and instructions from The In- 
tercollegiate Straw Vote, The New Student, 
2929 Broadway, New York. 

All groups, of wHatever nature, that have 
already held a straw vote, are requested 
to send their returns to the same address, 
in order that the records ‘may be made 
as inclusive as possible. 
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